ADOLESCENCE

skunk, obviously it might lead anywhere; order
came into things only through the struggling mind
of man. That lit things wonderfully for us. When I
went up to Cambridge I was perfectly clear that life
was a various and splendid disorder of forces that the
spirit of man sets itself to tame. I have never since
fallen away from that persuasion.

I do not think I was exceptionally precocious in
reaching these conclusions and a sort of religious
finality for myself by eighteen or nineteen. I know
men and women vary very much in these matters,
just as children do in learning to talk. Some will
chatter at eighteen months and some will hardly
speak until three, and the thing has very little to do
with their subsequent mental quality. So it is with
young people; some will begin their religious, their
social, their sexual interests at fourteen, some not
until far on in the twenties. Britten and I belonged
to one of the precocious types, and Cossington very
probably to another. It wasn't that there was any-
thing priggish about any of us; we should have been
prigs to have concealed our spontaneous interests and
ape the theoretical boy.

The world of man centred for my imagination in
London, it still centres there; the real and present
world, that is to say, as distinguished from the won-
derlands of atomic and microscopic science and the
stars and future time. I had travelled scarcely at all,
I had never crossed the Channel, but I had read
copiously and I had formed a very good working idea
of this round globe with its mountains and wilder-
nesses and forests and all the sorts and conditions of
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